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Saints,' Marsh's Library ; ' Eegistry of Clonmacnoise' ; • Annals of Boyle' ; 
' Liber Regalis Visitationis' ; ' Pedigree of O'Kelly' from ' Office of Ulster 
King-at- Arms' ; O'Flaherty's ' Ogygia' ; ' Annals of Kilronan' ; De 
Burgo's ' Hibernia Dominicana' ; O'Sullivan Beare ; ' Dublin Inquisi- 
tion' ; with many detached notes and papers. 1 

" There are no Portfolio Sketches of Antiquities for this county pre- 
served in the Royal Irish Academy." 

The following papers were submitted to the Members : — 



TOPOGRAPHICAL AND HISTORICAL ILLUSTRATIONS OF 
THE COUNTY AND CITY OF KILKENNY. 

BY JOHN HOGAN. 

Continued from Vol. V., new series, p. 251. 

As we approached the close of the last section of our illustration 
of the topography of Kilkenny, the united testimony of the many 
surviving vestiges of its primitive civilization constrained us to 
acknowledge the site of our present city as the local representative 
of the ancient mansion place of the kings of Osraigh. This con- 
clusion, though the inevitable result of our researches on that oc- 
casion, stands, in antagonism with the views of some of our most 
esteemed authorities 2 on local antiquarian lore, which throws on us 

1 Six pages of Index are affixed for (for centuries the residence of the kings 
both volumes. of Ossory) derived its origin in the time 

2 Esteemed authorities. — Bishop Roth of Henry II., from a few tenants from 
was the first who denied to Kilkenny Aghabo, and as many English and Fle- 
the honour of a pre-English existence. mish adventurers, must have been in- 
Roth is much extolled by his biographers fluenced by the same predilections for his 
and reviewers as an adept in ecclesiasti- relatives beyond the sea which shaped 
cal learning, and as an eminent theolo- and determined the public policy of his 
gian and canonist; yet he appears to life. In his writings Roth does not con- 
hold but an inferior position in Irish ceal his English proclivities, and dur- 
historical literature amongst the nu- ing the eventful period of the Catholic 
merous writers of the seventeenth cen- Confederation, in the deliberations and 
tury. His account of the original esta- acts of which he played so important 
blishment of Kilkenny is as fanciful as a part, he systematically sided with the 
it is untenable, and though admirable as Catholics of English descent in opposi- 
a well-drawn picture, it never can be tion to the views of tho native Irish of 
accepted as of historical authority, be- the same creed. Roth was much fasci- 
ing much more remarkable for its terse nated by the natural as well as the 
and graphic embellishments than for artistic beauties of his native city, but 
archaic consistency, or original re- he is equally in admiration of the people 
search. The Irish scholar of his day and institutions of England, and as of 
who could stand amidst the then visible old "Nothing good can come from 
remains of the primitive " Cill-Cain- Nazareth," so with Roth, by an opposite 
nigh," and assert that this ancient city impulse, " all that was good should come 

Q 



no 

the responsibility of sustaining that proposition by evidence more 
direct than that already adduced in its support. The antiquities 
of the city of Kilkenny, for which I claim a pre-English origin, 
may be enumerated under the five following heads, viz. : — 

The remains of its ancient roadways. 

The site of its ancient castle. 

Its cloichteach or round tower. 

The sites of its ancient churches, and 

Its cathedral. 

The dun, or fortress, that occupied the site of the present castle, 
before the English invasion, I hold to have been the residence of 
the kings of Osraigh. The round towers of this city and county, 
from the many circumstances which connect their respective sites 
with the public deeds of Cearbhall Mac Dunghal appear to have 
been erected by that distinguished chieftain. The church of St. 
Cainneach I accept as the foundation of that saint himself. Three 
of the other ancient churches as the foundations of Donnchadh 
Mac Kellach. By the Cathedral, 1 I design to imply the seat of the 



from England; "'and this "wish being 
father to the thought," suggested to him 
the very puerile romance, " that three 
diverse nations who finally coalesced in 
one gave their aid to found the city 
of Kilkenny first," writes our author : 
" Felix O'Dullany betook himself to this 
place with his husbandmen and tenants, 
and laid the foundation of the church 
as of the burgh," i. e. founded both the 
church and the borough of Irishtown ; 
secondly, the Earl Marschall and his re- 
tainers founded the castle and burgh of 
Kilkenny ; and thirdly, a colony of Fle- 
mings settled here, and was gradually 
absorbed by the " Celts and Saxons," 
and then, continues the bishop : " from 
these three original nations, fused into 
one common people with a certain graft- 
ing and mingling of race by marriage, 
and the procreation of children, . .sprung 
that inhabitation which we [now] see." 
This is all very beautiful, but it pos- 
sesses more of the elegance of poetry 
than of the stern realities of fact. If 
the site of our present city was uninha- 
bited until the arrival of the " three 
tribes," what was the object of having 
it furnished with seven stone churches ? 
Who built them, and for what purpose ? 
More than a century before Felix O'Dul- 
lany or his tenants from Aghabo could 
have arrived here, we read in the Irish 
"Annals" "A. D. 1085, Ceal-Cainnigh 
was for the most part burned ;" and 
more than thirty years before O'Dullany 



was raised to the episcopacy of Ossory, 
"The Four Masters" record: " A. D. 
1146, Gillaphadraig, Lord of Osraighe, 
was killed by the O'Braenains in the mid- 
dle of Citl-Cainnigh." I am not going to 
discuss this point here, and I give these 
cases only to show that this story is little 
more than pare fiction. Both appears 
to have been well versed in the eccle- 
siastical statistics of his time, and to 
have had access to rare and valuable 
muniments relative to the history of the 
country subsequent to the Anglo-Nor- 
man Invasion; but he does not appear 
to have had any taste for the pre-Eng- 
lish history of Ireland. It may be safely 
asserted that, in this department he 
had neither the opportunities nor the 
erudition of Keating, Ware, Ussher, 
Lynch, O'Flaherty, Colgan, O'Clery, 
&e., &c, and therefore we are justified 
in demurring to his dictum respecting 
the origin of Kilkenny, standing as that 
dictum does, in antagonism with the com- 
bined testimony of written and monu- 
mental history. In the "Transactions," 
vol. ii., p. 324, new series, will be found 
Roth's interesting, but imaginative nar- 
rative of the original establishment of 
Kilkenny. In the " History, Antiquities, 
&c, of the Cathedral Church of St. Ca- 
nice" c. ii., p. 22, will also be found an- 
other beautiful fragment of his writings. 
1 Cathedral. — Archbishop Ussher, and 
after him, and on his authority, Dr. La- 
nigan and the Kev. James Graves, as- 
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diocesan chapter and episcopacy, not the existing Church of St. 
Canice. The illustration of these several propositions is invested 
with no small degree of interest, for those at least who feel con- 
cerned for the native nobility of this ancient town ; yet it must be 
conceded that the historical materials requisite to establish them 
are indeed scarce and meagre ; the unsparing hand of time, the 
social transitions consequent on the establishment here of English 
institutions, combined with the destructive effects of centuries of 
civil and religious warfare, have all but obliterated from the muni- 
ments of our national archives the existence of the ancient city of 
Osraigh ; yet its prominent outlines are still traceable, and the sur- 
viving fragments of its primitive institutions are most authentic 
vouchers for its ante-Norman origin. The scanty memorials pre- 
served of the dynasts of Osraigh incidentally open many interesting 
vistas, in which we obtain new views of the extent and configuration 
of the ancient Cill-Cainnigh, and which serve to explain the cause 
and design of much of its present peculiar topography. In this 
essay we propose to glean from the pages of all accessible sources 
of authority such memoirs as exist of the life and times of each of 
the kings of Osraigh, from the accession of Uearbhall Mac Dunghal 
to the English Invasion. We shall occasionally saunter amidst the 
mouldering remains of their princely mansion place, and see if we 
cannot discover in the ruins of its venerable institutions some remi- 
niscence of that ancient city, once the seat of royalty, and the centre 
of authority in this historic principality, and this introduces us to 
the next section of our inquiry, namely — 

The History and Succession of the Kings of Osraigh. — 
The Ossorians are descended from Conla, son of Bresal Brec, son 
of Crimthann Cosgrach, King of Ireland, A.M. 3841. "Bresal 
was father of Fergus, the sailor, from whom are descended the 
kings of Leinster and of Conla, the progenitor of the Ossorians, 

sert that at the period of Felix O'Dul- Gillaphadraig from the estates and 
lany's death, Achabo was the site of the mansion of his ancestors, and who, re- 
eathedral of Ossory ; and in order to tiring with this king to the northern 
avoid even an apparent collision with districts of the diocese, fixed his cathe- 
such high and esteemed authorities, it dral, under the guardianship of this 
is necessary to anticipate here one of the dynast, at Aghabo, where, safe from de- 
points to be discussed in the third sec- secration, it continued till O'Dullany's 
tion of this essay, viz., that we have ma- death ; but during his episcopacy the 
terials to prove that Kilkenny had been English colony was being securely and 
for some period previous to the Anglo- permanently established in southern 
Norman Invasion the seat of the dio- Ossory, and through English influence 
cesan chapter and episcopacy, until, in Rufus, his successor, was promoted to 
consequence of the disturbance of the be its " first English bishop." On the 
times, the cathedral was removed to same ground that justified its removal, 
Aghabo, apparently by Donald O'Fo- the cathedral was again transferred 
garta, who was Bishop of Ossory at the from the " Ville of Achbo" to the " citie 
period of the expulsion of Donald Mac of Kilkenny," 
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from whom the family of the Fitzpa tricks, Barons of Upper Ossory, 
derive their genealogy." 1 Two pedigrees of the Ossorian family 
are published — one by Keating, 2 the other by O'Donovan. 3 Some 
discrepancy exists between them, yet probably few ancient dynas- 
ties of Europe present a more unbroken succession for near two 
thousand years than does the genealogical table of the royal house 
of Osraigh. Of the kings of Ossory down to the ninth century, 
Aenghus alone stands out from the list as a character of distinc- 
tion. Of his successors for eight hundred years few memorials are 
preserved in the Irish Annals, or other authority accessible to me, 
beyond the record of their names and obituaries, a transcript of 
which could in no degree contribute to the object of this essay. 
In the early part of the ninth century, the invasion of the Danes 
aroused into activity the dormant energies of chiefs and toparchs, 
and then the dynasts of Osraigh, smarting under the lash of the in- 
vaders, rise with the circumstances of the times, and distinguish 
themselves henceforward in the general struggle for native free- 
dom, and in this epoch their history opens. 

At the year 823, we read in the Irish Annals, " a victory was 
gained by the foreigners over the Osraighi." This is the earliest 
notice we have of any attack by the Danes on the kingdom of 
Osraigh. In the year 8 19, they plundered Edar, now Howth, near 
Dublin, whence " they carried off a great prey of women." In the 
same year they plundered Beg-Eire, now Begery, a small island in 
Wexford harbour. The next year (820), we trace them at Cork 
and other southern stations, all of which clearly indicate their line 
of attack to have been down the eastern sea board of Ireland, 
towards which they sallied forth from the Hebrides, their original 
depot in the British islands ; hence it is clear that they must have 
effected a settlement in Waterford about the year 820, whence 
there cannot be a doubt that their first attack on Osraigh in 823 
resulted from the debarkation of their fleet, then anchored in the 
bay of "Port Largie," the original name of Waterford, and from 
which they subsequently wasted and harassed the southern tribe 
lands of Osraigh. In the year 836 they burned the churches of 
Kil-Finnche, which, according to a former inquiry, appears to have 
occupied the site, if it he not the present church of Sheepstown, 
near Knocktopher, and St. Laichtains, the predecessor of the fine 

'"Ogygia," vol. ii., p. 140, Hely's 3 O'Donovan's genealogical table of 

edition, Dublin, 1793. the Ossorians will be found in the form 

2 Keating's " Pedigree of the Fitzpa- of a supplement to the first vol. of the 

tricks, Kings of Ossory," will be found Society's " Transactions" for the year 

at the close of the second volume of his 1850. In the following papers the ge- 

Historv of Ireland ; the copy here used nealogy of the Four Masters is preferred 

is the" Dublin edition, 1809, vol. ii., to that of either Keating or O'Dono- 

p. 438, et seq. van. 
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old church of Freshford. Dunghal was King of Osraigh during the 
period of these assaults on his kingdom, and from the results it would 
seem that he was but ill qualified to hold his own against the ad- 
vances of those bold adventurers. If, however, he himself was not 
equal to the emergency, he bequeathed to his son and successor a 
spirit of bravery which enabled him to cope with the difficulties, 
and rendered him one of the most distinguished heroes of his age. 
King Dunghal was descended in the twenty-first degree' from 
Aenghus Osraigh, the founder of the kingdom ; he was the son 
of Fearghal, whom he succeeded in the year 797 ; he died in 841. 
We read of three of his children who survived him, namely, Mael- 
tuile, who died Abbot of Beanchoir (Bangor), A. D. 884 ; Lann, 
queen of Mealseachlainn, orMalachy, King of Meath, at the period 
of his marriage, but subsequently monarch of the whole island ; 
and Cearbhall, or Carroll, who succeeded him in the kingdom of 
Osraigh in the year 841, and in whom the family rose into dis- 
tinction, and its members became recognized as dynasts of authority 
amongst the potentates of the nation. The three great septs or 
families which furnished kings to the principality of Osraigh, for 
about three hundred years before the Anglo-Norman Invasion, are 
known by the denominations of the clann Cearbhall, the clann 
Donnchadh, and the Mac Gillaphadriag. The last was but a pa- 
tronymick assumed by the clann Donnchadh as a family title. 



1 Twenty-first degree According to son of either Duach or Connall. St. 

Heating's pedigree there are but eighteen Ciaran, of Saigher, was the grandson of 

descents from Aenghus to Dunghal. Duach, and in his life we read that, 

O'Donovan makes it twenty-one : neither when St. Patrick entered the city of 

can be correct, as there must necessarily Cashel, ' ' a descendant of Duach, of the 

elapse from the death of Aenghus, to- territory of Ossory," killed his horse, 

wards the ulose of the first century, to for which St. Ciaran had to interpose his 

that of Dunghal, in 84 1 , about 750 authority to save his own relative from 

years. Keating's eighteen descents, at death. This event occurred about the 

thirty years to each generation, make year 450, at which time Duach must 

540 years; and O'Donovan's twenty-one have been one hundred years dead. How 

will amount only to 630 years. Unfor- then could Feredach, "who was living 

tunately we have not the Four Mas- one hundred and thirty years later, have 

ters to guide us so far back in the af- been his son ? St. Ciaran was the tenth 

fairs of Ossory as the period in which in descent from Aenghus Osraigh ; in 

Aenghus lived. The earliest notice by him the suscession was broken, and af- 

those annalists of a king of Ossory is ter him there is a genealogical blank of 

Fearadagh, the son of Duach, and the about one hundred years. Feredach is 

benefactor of St. Cainneach ; but even the next King of Ossory named; he died 

here an irreconcileable discrepancy oc- in A. D. 582, leaving between himself 

curs between O'Donovan's pedigree and and St. Kyran a hiatus of about one 

that of the Four Masters : the latter hundred and twenty years, without a 

make Feredach the son of Duach ; single link to connect them. From Fe- 

O'Donovan and Keating make him the redach the genealogical chain is nearly 

son ofConall, and thus pass over two correct. In those papers the genealogy 

generations. But on inquiry it appears of the Four Masters will be strictly ad- 

that Feredach could not have been the hered to. 
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The relation of the three to, and their descent from, each other will 
appear from a glance at the following table, compiled from the 
" Annals of the Four Masters" : — 

Cearbhall, son of Dunghal, sue. A. D. 841, founder of the clann Cearbhall. 

Diarmaid, „ Cearbhall, ,, 885; he was deposed. 

Ceallach, ,, Cearbhall, ,, 900, killed at the battle of Bealach- 

mughna. 
Diarmaid, ,, Cearbhall, ,, 908, restored on the death of Ceallach. 

Donnchadh, ,, Ceallach, ,, 927, founder of the clann Donnchadh. 

Gillaphadraig, ,, Donnchadh, ,, 974, from whom the Mac Gillaphadraig. 

We shall now proceed to furnish a short memoir of each of the 
clann Cearbhall dynasts, after which we shall present a few por- 
traits from the clann Donnchadh, better known as the Mac Gilla- 
phadraig of Osraigh. 

CEARBHALL MAC DUNGHAL. 

The accession of Cearbhall, or Carroll, to the government of Os- 
raigh is identified with the most galling period of the Danish rule in 
Ireland. It does not come within my design to burthen these pages 
with a recital of events in connexion with this epoch, which more 
immediately belong to the general history of the country. It will 
suffice for our purpose to state, that the Danes were complete masters 
of the island in the year 845, when their notorious leader Tuirgis, or 
Turgesius, usurped the supreme monarchy of the nation, and is 
accordingly recognized in the Annals of the period as " King of 
Ireland." At this same period Maelseachlainn, or Malachy, was 
King of Meath, and the usurper erected his " castellum" in the 
vicinity of Malachy 's mansion. The two potentates became thus 
acquainted, and an intimate degree of familiarity is recorded to 
have existed between them. It has been already stated that Lann, 
the wife of Malachy, was daughter to Dunghal, and consequently 
sister to Cearbhall, or Carroll, the then King of Osraigh. The 
daughter of this lady, named Melcha, was then young, and has 
been much celebrated for the grace and beauty of her person, as 
well as for her elegant and accomplished manners. Turgesius be- 
ing accustomed to visit Malachy at his mansion, became captivated 
by the charms of his daughter, and being, as he supposed, in a posi- 
tion to demand the possession of her person, submitted to Malachy 
the infamous proposal. The celebrated stratagem by which the 
King of Meath entrapped the licentious barbarian is too well known 
to be given here in detail ; it will suffice to state that Malachy con- 
sented to deliver his daughter up to the usurper on the condition 
that she should be accompanied to his palace on the appointed day 
by fifteen ladies of her own age, who should act towards her in the 
capacity of maids of honour, and who were to be selected from the 
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most beautiful damsels of his kingdom ; and this condition being 
willingly accepted, fifteen daring and chivalrous youths, said to 
have been beardless, attired in female costume, conveyed the young 
heroine to the palace of the Dane, and at the moment of his ex- 
pected enjoyment seized himself, slew the libertines by whom he 
was surrounded, bound him in chains, and carried him alive to the 
feet of Malachy, by whose orders he was subsequently thrown, 
bound as he was taken, into Lough-Owel, near Mullingar. I in- 
troduce this scrap of historic romance here because it appears more 
than probable that young Cearbhall of Osraigh may have formed 
one of the gallant cavaliers who on this occasion so nobly preserved 
the honour of his sister's child ; he died in the year 885 ; and if we 
allow him an age of about sixty years at the time of his death, he 
would be about twenty at the era of this incident; indeed we can 
well conceive the alacrity with which he undertook the leadership 
in this bold adventure, in the results of which were involved the 
honour of his niece and the liberty of his country ; nor is it intrud- 
ing too much on the province of conjecture to assume that the 
heroic achievements which characterized his future career received 
here their starting impulse, and that the enthusiasm and genius of 
his character originated in the success of this brilliant and romantic 
exploit. 

A general massacre of the Danes is recorded to have followed 
the death of Turgesius : most of those that escaped fled towards 
the sea coast towns, and ultimately contrived to concentrate their 
strength, and to fortify their position in Dublin, where, being con- 
stantly supplied by fresh arrivals, they soon again became formida- 
ble, and occasionally sallied out from their stronghold and again 
renewed their hostilities on the natives. Two years after the death 
of Turgesius, in one of those plundering excursions, they entered 
the kingdom of Osraigh, and here for the first time we are intro- 
duced to Cearbhall Mac Dunghal in the Irish Annals. The fol- 
lowing is the concise report of his encounter with the Danes: 
" A. D. 845, A slaughter made of the foreigners of Ath-cliath 
(Dublin), at Carn-Brammit by Cearbhall Mac Dunghal, Lord of 
Osraigh, where twelve hundred of them were slain." A earn was 
a heap of uncemented stones, raised as a sepulchral monument over 
the grave of a fallen chief ; Carn-Brammit means the grave of Bram- 
mit. A very intelligent native of the place has informed me that 
the Irish form of the present word Bramblestown is Bally-Bram- 
min, that is the town of Brammin, obviously a modification of the 
word Brammit. Contiguous to Bramblestown is situated the very 
primitive hamlet called Cam, which is beyond dispute the resting- 
place of the chieftain from whom Bramblestown has derived its 
name ; for as Bally-Brammin is the town of Brammin, so Cain 
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Brammit is the grave of the same personage, and this enables us 
to identify the well known townland of Cam, most probably the 
very bally or hamlet of that name as the scene of the sanguinary 
conflict. The situation of Cam would also point it out as the scene 
of the action, being just inside of Bealach Gabhran, through which 
the Danes of Dublin would enter Osraigh from their raid through 
Leinster. The engagement seems to have been sharp, bloody, 
and decisive, twelve hundred of the foreigners being slain by the 
arms of Cearbhall Mac Dunghal and the tribesmen of Osraigh. 

In the year 846, " A defeat was given by Echthighern and the 
Leinstermen to the Osraighi at Uachtar-garadha." On this entry 
O'Donovan observes in the margin " Uachtar-garadha, i. e. Upper 
garden is probably the place in the county of Kilkenny now called 
by the synonymous name of Uachtar-Achaid, i. e. Upper field, An- 
glice Oughteraghy." This, however, he doubts himself, for he re- 
fers the reader to his note under the year 876, at which date the fol- 
lowing entry occurs in the " Annals": " A battle was fought be- 
tween the Osraighi and the Leinstermen at Uachtar-dara, when 
Bolgodhar, son of Maelciere, was killed." " This Uachtar-dara," 
continues O'Donovan, " is, most probably, Outrath near Kilkenny." 
There are cogent reasons for concluding that Outrath is the place 
referred to. In an Inquisition taken at "The Sessions house, 
Gowran, 17 January, 1632," Nic. Ley, of the city of Waterford, 
Alderman, was found seised, amongst other estates, of certain lands 
near Ballyneleynagh "of 60 acres, arable and furze and 1 toft in 
Foulkestowne, in the tenement of Oghteraghie." These were the 
then denominations of the three townlands now known as Bally- 
nalina, Foulkstown, and Outrath, and this last was then recognized 
as Oughteraghi, precisely synonymous with Oughteraghy, the 
Anglicised form of Uachter-garadha and Uachter-dara, which fully 
sustains the conjecture of O'Donovan, that Outrath was the place 
referred to in both entries. The well-known village of Outrath is 
situated about two Irish miles south of Kilkenny ; it is now far 
removed from every public thoroughfare, but it still retains many 
traces of a gone-by importance : around the now comfortable hamlet 
hangs the air of a once hospitable bailli, or celtic villa. The grand 
prospect obtained from its old cemetery, the ruined walls of its pa- 
rochial church, the quaint aspect of the fine Elizabethan mansion 
occupied by the present proprietor, force on an observer the im- 
pression that years since and this was the centre of stirring scenes, 
and social enjoyment. 

The modern word Outrath is evidently formed of Outeraghi, 
contracted into " Ought," and prefixed to " rath" (a fine one of 
which still exists there), thus making Oughtrath, or Outrath, 
Oughteraghi-rath, or more properly Rath-oughteraghi would be 
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translated " Upper Rath," and was apparently so denominated 
from its relative situation with another locality of a similar title ; 
and what is singularly interesting here is, that the two well- 
known townlands of Outrath and Highrath, though situated at 
opposite sides of the River Nore, were formerly connected by a 
road now existing only in isolated sections, but still traceable in 
the topographical outlines between the two localities. The ob- 
scure bosheen that now leads from the Waterford road by the 
churchyard of Outrath ends in Mr. Walshe's farmyard ; but an 
inspection of the place itself, or of the Townland Survey (sheet 
19), will convince an inquirer that it formerly ran through Rag- 
getsland into Warrington, through the centre of which its track 
is plainly marked down to the Bennetsbridge road, and thence 
down to Maddoxtown Mills, where it forded the River Nore at 
Mr. Colles's Marble Works, and thence ran direct to the castle of 
" Highrath," from which it now leads us over the Irish South- 
Eastern Railway, at which point it runs into the high road to 
Dublin 1 about two and a quarter miles east of Kilkenny. Most 



1 The high-road to Dublin. — The pre- 
sent Dublin road is not, as is generally 
supposed, a new road ; an ancient path- 
way nearly identical with the-present line 
ran from the ford over the River Barrow, 
at Leighlinbridge, by Shankill Church 
(where its course through that demesne 
is still called the " coach road") through 
the village of Garryduff to Highrath 
Castle, and thence over the Nore to 
Outrath, as stated above. When the 
course of this read over the Nore was 
interrupted by the construction of the 
mill weir at Maddoxtown, its conti- 
nuation by Highrath Castle became 
useless, save as a private approach to 
that ancient mansion place. About this 
period, which appears to have been co- 
eval with the first establishment of a 
mill at Maddoxtown, the portion of this 
road from the railway crossing at High- 
rath down by Aughmalogue, must have 
been opened as an approach by which 
the ancient road from Leinster was now, 
for the first time, conducted into the 
city of Kilkenny, as will be obvious from 
an inspection of the Townland Survey 
Sheet 19, and on which the direct course 
of this road is distinctly traceable by 
Highrath Castle to Maddoxtown mill 
weir, and thence through the townland 
of Warrington to Outrath. It is also to 
be observed that this road from Highrath 
to the village of Garryduff forms nearly 
the whole way the common boundary of 
the townlands at each side, from which 



it is to be inferred that the road ran here 
before the townlands were formed ; but 
from Highrath to Kilkenny this road 
intersects the townlands and fields ; the 
configuration of the latter remain at 
each side just as before this road was 
cut through them. Fortunately we are 
enabled to determine the precise date of 
the opening of this highway in its pre- 
sent form. In the year 1731, an Act 
was passed in the Irish Parliament, en- 
titled " An Act for Repairing the 
Road leading from the Town of Kil- 
cullen, in the County of Kildare, to the 
City of Kilkenny." — Vide 5 George II., 
c. 18. The preamble of the Act sets 
forth : " Whereas, the High-Way, or 
Road leading from the Town of Kilcullen 
in the County of Kildare, through the 
Towns of Castledermott, Catherlough, 
Laughlin-Bridge, and from thence to 
the City of Kilkenny, by reason of the 
several Hollow Ways, and of the many 
and Heavy Carriages frequently pass- 
ing through the same, are become so 
Ruinous and Bad, That in Winter season 
Many Parts thereof are Impassable for 
Waggons, Carts, Carrs, and Carriages, 
and Very Dangerous for Travellers, and 
cannot by the Ordinary Course ap- 
pointed by the Laws and Statutes of 
this Realm, be effectually Mended and 
Kept in Good Repair." The Act next 
proceeds to state, in the usual extrava- 
gance of legal verbosity, "That for 
1 lie better Surveying, Ordering, Amend- 
li 
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adult citizens are acquainted with the local peculiarity of the railway 
" crossing" at Highrath ; an inspection of the locality, or a glance at 
the Townland Survey (sheet 20), will satisfy an observer that the 



ing, and Keeping in Repair the said 
High- Way or Road," one hundred and 
ninety Peers and Gentlemen " are here- 
by Nominated and Appointed Trustees 
of the said Roads, and the Survivors of 
them (i. e. of the Trustees). That they, 
or any Five or more of them, or such 
person or persons as they, or any five 
or more of them, shall Authorise and 
Appoint, shall and may Erect, or Cause 
to be Erected, One or More Gate or 
Gates, Turn-Pike or Turn-Pikes, in, 
upon, or across any Part or Parts of 
the said High- ways or Roads, and also 
a Toll-House or Toll-Houses, and there 
shall Receive and Take the Tolls and Du- 
ties following, before any Horse, Mare, 
or Gelding, Ass or Mule, Cattle, Coach, 
Berlin Chariot, Calash, Chaise, Chair, 
Waggon, Wain-Cart, Carr or other Car- 
riage, shall be permitted to pass through 
the same." As this Act formed the 
Charter upon which the Turnpike sys- 
tem was first introduced into the county 
of Kilkenny, and as the system is now 
completely superseded by the Grand 
Jury presentment system, the " bill of 
fare" prescribed by the Act may be 
worthy of publication, viz: — 

" For every Coach, Berlin, Chariot, 
Calash, Chaise, or Chair drawn by Six 
Horses or More, the sum of One Shil- 
ling!. And for every Coach, Berlin, &c, 
drawn by any less Number of Horses 
than Six, and more than Two, the Sum 
of Eight Pence. And for every Coach, 
Berlin, &c, drawn by Two Horses only, 
the Sum of Six Pence. And for every 
Chaise or Chair drawn by one Horse, 
the Sum of Three Pence. For every Wag- 
gon, Wain-Cart, Carr or other Car- 
riage with four Wheels, the Sum of 
Eight Pence. For every Wain-Cart, 
Carr or other Carriage with Two 
Wheels having more than One Horse, 
Mare, or Gelding, Ass or Mule, whereon 
One or More Persons shall Ride, One 
Penny. For every Horse, Mare, Gelding, 
Ass, or Mule, Laden or Un-Laden, and 
not Drawing nor having any Person 
Riding thereon, One Half-Penny. For 
every Drove of Oxen or Neat Cattle, the 
Sum of Ten Pence per Score, and so 
on in proportion for any Greater or Les- 
ser Number. For every Drove of Calves, 
Hoggs, Sheep, Lambs, the Sum oiFive 



Pence per Score, and so on in propor- 
tion for any Greater or Lesser Number, 
which said respective Sum and Sums of 
Money shall be Demanded and Taken 
in the Name of, or as a Toll or Duty," 
&c, &c. 

This Act was passed in the year 1731, 
and the object of it was immediately en- 
trusted for execution to William Colles, 
great grandfather to the present A. 
Colles, Esq., of Millmount. The works 
must have been carried on with spirit, 
for the Dublin road appears to have 
been at least fit for travelling by the 
year 1737, as would appear from the 
following extract of an advertisement 
in an old Dublin newspaper named 
*' Pue's Occurrences," No. 8, January 
1737-8:—" John Walsh, who keeps the 
Kilkenny Stage Coach gives notice that 
he will set out from Dublin and Kil- 
kenny precisely at 7 O'C. in the morn- 
ing, on every Monday and Thursday 
during the Summer, and run through in 
two days (accidents excepted). Twenty 
pound weight of luggage will be al- 
lowed to every person, and one penny 
per pound to be paid for all weight 
over." (See this advertisement in full, 
" Transactions," vol. iii., p. 134, new 
series). The adventures and perils of a 
journey to Dublin about this period were 
vividly preserved, in local traditions 
and suburban gossiping down to the 
middle of the present century. There 
are persons still living who tell you that 
they remember the time when, before a 
man ventured on his journey to the me- 
tropolis, amongst other preliminaries, 
he made his will and closed his establish- 
ment, affixing the following advertise- 
ment to the exterior of his shop door : 
" Gone to Dublin to buy Goods." John 
Walshe's stage coach mentioned in the 
advertisement appears to have been 
identical with that denominated the 
"Fly Dilligence" which started from 
the sign of the "Cross Keys," in the 
high street of Kilkenny, and was a 
vehicle of some celebrity, being the 
only manner of conveyance between 
Dublin and Kilkenny during the latter 
half of the past century. The following 
extracts from the pen of John Banim 
furnish a few interesting pictures of 
the machinery of the Diligence, as 
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present high road from that point by Lyrath and Aughmalogue into 
Kilkenny is a comparatively modern construction, and that the 
great public road from GrarrydufF by Freestone-hill, and the chapel 



well as of the times in which it moved: — 
" ' In those days it was thought no waste 
of time, or want of energy in passengers, 
proprietors, horses, or a carriage ma- 
chinery if the ponderous Diligence ac- 
complished a Journey of Sixty Irish 
Miles to or from the Metropolis in forty 
hours after its sedate departure from 
the starting point. In those good old 
times weeks were allotted to due pre- 
paration for such a journey even by the 
Diligence, apprehending a lack of ac- 
commodation in houses of entertainment 
upon the road, perhaps a lack of houses 
of entertainment themselves, the pru- 
dent man victuelled his capacious sad- 
dlebags with a week's provisions at 
least, paid his debts, made his will, par- 
took of religious comforts, and in various 
other ways nerved his manly mind for 
his perilous adventure. Days before his 
departure a tender gloom shaded his 
domestic circle. Upon the doomed morn- 
ing itself not only all the members of 
the family, but a crowd of friends be- 
sides, escorted him to the side of the 
awful machine, and there, tearful and 
boding embraces were interchanged." 
The scene on the return of the Diligence 
from Dublin is thus graphically sketched: 
' ' In the reign of George the Second (1 he 
period of Walsh's Stage Coach), upon 
a hill outside the town (i. e. Fennel's 
hill, now 'Altamount), many persons 
were assembled as usual, hoping to catch 
along the distant road a sight of what 
was called by excellence the Fly Dili- 
gence. It was late on a winter's even- 
ing, but sufficient light still remained 
for the purpose. They had been assem- 
bled since before three o'clock, and had 
now strained their eyes abroad more 
than an hour, but without a promise of 
the expected object." The group now 
descend the hill and return to the city in 
despair, and it was not till the following 
evening that the Diligence arrived in 
town ; its entrance and movements 
through the streets are thus depicted: ' 'At 
length, however, appeared an avaunt- 
couriere in the person of the town fool, 
a half-clad poor creature who had been 
born silly, and he running and jumping 
towards the ' Cross Keys,' and flourish- 
ing a stick over his head, kept crying 
out ' we have her at home at last ! here 



she is ! our own darling Dilly 1' Presently 
round the abrupt turn in the street (the 
corner of the Parade), some score mon- 
grels came in view, and while their 
barking grew shriller, what had be- 
fore been a dismal rumble now changed 
into a stunning, crashing noise, and 
finally, the windows dancing, and the 
very foundations of the houses of the 
street quailing as it passed the pon- 
derous Fly Diligence filled the eyes of 
the admirers. Two of the helpers, who 
formed part of the company on the hill, 
trotted on bareheaded before the horses. 
Eopes of hemp or hay, indifferently, with 
a small remnant of leathern harness, 
attached them to each other, and to the 
ark-like building ; they barely moved 
along, their jaded and nerveless trot 
could not be rated at more than three 
or four miles an hour. The supreme 
driver, who was enthroned in the huge 
box-seat, told how much he was satisfied 
with the unusual spirit of this approach 
to the Cross Keys by many a lash at 
the poor beasts ; but every human thing 
must have an end, and the Fly Diligence 
at length stopped at the door of the 
Cross Keys, amid the renewed cheers 
and barkings of the brats and curs, and 
the unlimited ecstacies of the town fool. 
The expectant towns-people gathered 
round, vociferously demanding to know 
if their friends were inside, or else un- 
der the awning on the top made of sacks 
spread over hoops. On the highly or- 
namented side of the Diligence were 
depicted the Cross Keys to life, and 
under them the names of the public 
vehicle and its proprietors, together 
with ' Latin itself,' in yellow letters 
on a waving blue ribbon, to this effect : 
' Paratus ad Arma.'" In juxta-position 
with the Fly Diligence and its times, 
the writer thus draws this complimen- 
tary sketch of the superior travelling 
conveniences of his own days (1825) : 
" Old Irish people of the present day, 
while tottering, supported by their 
sticks, along the suburban roads of their 
native towns, may be-seen to hurry up a 
convenient green lane, or, if that is not 
at hand, place their shoulders against 
the hedge or wall of the highway, in 
order to allow deferential scope to the 
career of the stage or mail coach heard 
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of Pit, formerly did not enter Kilkenny, but ran direct to Highrath 
Castle, thence descended to Maddoxtown, forded the river, 1 and by 
the line already indicated ran on to Outrath, thence by Inchiholo- 
ghan, Dama, Goldenfield, Ballinamara, and Tubbridbritan, into 
Munster. A doubt can scarcely be entertained that this was the 
line of route by which Muircheartach Mac Neil and his retainers 
travelled from Bealach Gabhran to Tubbridbritain in the year 942. s 
But to return to the event which led us into this digression. Ech- 
thighern, by whom the defeat was given to the Osraigh at Uach- 
taraghy in the year 846, was lord of the petty municipality in 
Leinster, then denominated Laighin deas Gabhair, and which was 
identical with the level tract of land situated between the present 



afar off, but suspected to be close at 
their backs, in consequence of confused 
misgivings respecting the state of their 
own sense of hearing. In such situa- 
tions as the latter we have observed 
many an ancient friend, and while the 
stage whisked by them at the rate of nine 
English miles an hour (making no more 
ado of four insides and twelve outsides 
than if the horses were blasts of whirl, 
wind, and itself and its tenants light 
clouds involved in the motion). We 
fancied that in the upturned eyes, and 
dropped jaws of the old gentlemen, 
might be perceived — mastering even 
their terror of being run over and 
ground into dust — an expression of awful 
amazement, as if the impetuous vehicle 
were some supernatural wonder, boding 
evil to mortals in its transit over the pub- 
lic roads of this earth." Had life been 
spared our townsman, he, too, in his 
turn, would be absorbed in amazement 
to behold his "blasts of whirlwind" 
superseded by the locomotives of our 
day. These extracts are taken from 
" The Conformists," a beautiful local 
narrative by the authors of " Tales by 
the O'Hara Family." The book is now 
out of print, that from which I quote be- 
ing Colburn and Bentley's ed., London, 
1830, vol.ii., p. 191, et. seq. This paper 
was originally written three years ago, 
since which a new edition of this work 
has been issued. 

1 Forded the Biver.— The fording of 
the Nore at Maddoxtown by this an- 
cient roadway must have been discon- 
tinued since the period of the construc- 
tion of the mill weir. Mr. Colles tells 
me that he has authority for stating 
that both the mill and the weir of Mad- 
doxtown were first erected by his great 
grandfather, William Colles; and if this 



were so, it would appear that the old 
road from Highrath to Outrath was 
intercepted at the same time that the 
present Dublin road was being opened, 
which would be but about one hundred 
and thirty years ; but from the appear- 
ance of the place it is certain that 
this roadway is much longer out of 
use, and this conclusion is fully sus- 
tained by a Patent Roll (No. 2), 5 & 6 of 
Philip and Mary, 1557-8, which grants 
to Thomas Earl of Ormond and Ossory, 
amongst other possessions, " a Water 
Mill in Madduckeston." From whatever 
period this water mill was erected, the 
road over the river must have been in- 
terrupted, as the construction of the Mill 
Weir so dammed back the water as to 
render a ford impracticable. It is to 
be observed here, that the lane on the 
opposite side of the river, well known as 
the " Warrington Bosheen," is no part 
of the old road from Highrath, but must 
have been opened as an approach to the 
river from the Boherathoundish road, 
when that from Maddoxtown to Outrath 
had been closed up. The word Maddox- 
town appears to be derived from Bailli- 
Modhomnoe, i. e. the town of Modhom- 
noc, or Madomogue. This Madhomnoc 
was most probably the patron saint of 
the old church of Blackrath, the ruins 
and burial-ground of which are still to 
be seen on the side of the road as you 
turn down to Maddoxtown Mill ; but as 
we shall have a special essay on the 
" Patron days" and " Holy Wells" of 
Ossory, we shall reserve our illustra- 
tions of Maddoxtown and its church 
till then. 

2 Circuit of Muircheartach MacNeill. — 
See this excursion of Muircheartach 
already referred to, " Transactions." 
vol. v., new series, p. 201, n. 1. 
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parish of Gowran and the River Barrow ; and if he and hisLagenian 
tribesmen in their raid into Ossory adopted the line of march in- 
dicated by the old road just illustrated, it would conduct them 
both to Highrath, and " Ought," or Upper " Rath," of which the 
latter appears to have derived its present titles from Oughteraghy, 
where, on that occasion, he slew the people of Osraigh. We are not 
informed in the Annals whether Cearbhall Mac Dunghal was present 
at this engagement ; the probability is that he was not, and that the 
defeat of his men was the result of his own absence ; however, he 
bided his time for five years later. When we are next introduced 
to him in the Annals, we read, " A. D. 851, Eachtighern, son of 
Guaire, lord of Laighin dear Gabhair, was treacherously slain by 
Cearbhall, son of Dunghal." The name " Eachtighern" would be 
now Anglicised Egern and Egan. 

In the year 856, " a victory was gained by Cearbhall, lord of 
Osraigh, and by Imhar, in the territory of Aradh-tire over the 
Cinel-Fiachach with the Gall-Gaeidhill (Dano-Irish), of Leith 
Chuinn ; four hundred above six thousand was the number that 
came with Cearbhall and Imhar." Aradh-tire is now the barony 
of Arra, or Duarra, in the north-west of the county of Tipperary. 
The extract is important, as it gives us an idea of the strength and 
numbers of the Ossorian army at that period. The united forces 
of Cearbhall and Imhar consisted of six thousand four hundred 
men, Imhar, who was ancestor of the Danish kings of Dublin, acts 
in concert with Cearbhall, which at first sight appears a rather 
anomalous association, but at this period great fleets of Norsemen 
entered the estuaries on the coasts of the island, and following the 
courses of the rivers which, to those seafaring barbarians, served 
as so many inroads to the interior of the country, harassed indis- 
criminately both native and Danish inhabitants, in consequence of 
which many of the Irish chieftains accepted the services of the 
Danish leaders with their retainers ; and this explains why Imhar, 
himself a Dane, will be subsequently found the friend and the ally 
of Cearbhall Mac Dunghal. 

The social happiness and political freedom consequent on the 
emancipation of the people from the servitude of the Danes was 
but of short duration. The internecine strife and mutual jealousies 
of the native princes not only obstructed the progress of' civiliza- 
tion, but left the country open and defenceless to the swarms of 
Danes and Norsemen, who now effecting settlements in the sea- 
coast towns, gradually improved their condition, until they became 
so formidable as to harass and oppress the natives, and again to 
aim at the subjugation of the entire kingdom. Maelseachlainn, or 
Malachy, who was just now raised to the monarchy of the nation, 
attempted to remedy the public grievances of the time by an effort 
to reconcile the conflicting elements of native strength; and for 
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that purpose convened a great meeting of the kings, chieftains, and 
men of note throughout the island, with the object, say the An- 
nalists, " of establishing peace and concord between the men of 
Ireland." This meeting was summoned to a place then called 
" Rath-Aedha-mic-Brie," Now Rathhugh, in the barony of Moy- 
cashel, county of Westmeath. To this convention came "Feth- 
ghna Comorbhan of Patrick, 1 illustrious for the austerity of his 
morals and the holiness of his life: here also came " Suairleach, 
Comorbhan of Finnian," i. e. abbot or superior of the monastery 
of Clonard. These are the only two ecclesiastics named as attend- 
ing the meeting, though there can scarcely be a doubt that many 
others assisted, by their presence and counsel, the important object 
for which it was convened ; but the most prominent character named 
in connexion with this august assemblage ia that of " Cearbhall, 
lord of Osraigh ;" he is said to have entered Meath at the head 
of a great army, and here again he acts in concert with Amhlaeibh 
and Imar, two Danish nobles. Cearbhall remained " for forty 
nights at Ereros," now Orris, in Westmeath, during which period 
he was occupied in plundering Meath, in which he was assisted for 
the first day by the son of the king of Lochlann (now Killarney). 
This plundering of Meath by Cearbhall is the most embarrassing 
point in his biography. Meath was the territory of Malachy, the 
monarch of the nation, and the brother-in-law of Cearbhall himself. 
The following account of that event is taken from Ussher's trea- 
tise on the " First Institution ofCorbes:" — " O' Carroll, king of 
Ossory, assisted with other kings, brought his army into the field 
against the king of Taraughe ; but Imfeathna, Patrick's Corbe, 
and Insuarlech Finne, his Corbe, interposing themselves, O'Carroll 
was persuaded to yield to St. Patrick and his Corbe." The succes- 
sors of Patrick and Finnian appear to have attached much import- 
ance to the submission of Cearbhall ; for, after he had yielded to their 
persuasions, the "Annalists" write — " Cearbhall, lord of Osraighe, 
gave the award of the Comorbhans of Patrick and Finnia to the 
king of Ireland;" after which it was decided "that the king of 
Osraighe should be in league with Leath Chuinn," i. e. should 
act harmoniously with the Hy Nials of Ulster, and then " Maelg- 
ualai, king of Munster, came in and tendered his allegiance." 
So that now a conciliation was effected between the kings of Mun- 
ster, Ulster, Ossory, and Meath ; and this result being achieved, 

1 Comorbhan of Patrick. — According tinguished Bishop, but it is highly im- 

to the Catalogue of the Psalter of probable that the title of Archbishop 

Cashel, quoted by Lanigan, vol. iii., pp. was in his time known in Ireland. 

277-280, Fethna was Archbishop of Ussher asserts that this Fethna is the 

Armagh, and succeeded one Dermot first ecclesiastical person bearing the 

in the year 852. He was the ecclesias- title of Comharba to be met with in the 

tical superior of Armagh, and a dis- Irish Annals. 
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the meeting was dissolved, and the chiefs and nobles returned to 
their respective territories. The foreigners, however, do not ap- 
pear to have been daunted by this combination of the kings, for 
the same year, and immediately after the close of the meeting, the 
Annalists record " Maelgualai, king of Munster, was stoned by 
the Norsemen until they killed him." 

In the year 858, the next after the great convention in West- 
meath, Malachy summoned a hosting of the men of Leinster, 
Munster, and Connaught, and of the southern Ui-Niell (the clans 
of Meath), into the north, and pitched his camp at Magh-Dumha, 
in the neighbourhood of Armagh ; during this northern campaign 
Cearbhall remains at home the vigilant guardian of his own people. 
Port Lairge, or Waterford, was then and subsequently one of the 
greatest strongholds of the Danes on the eastern coast of Ireland ; 
and from their fleet then sailing in that harbour, they constantly 
harassed the interior of Osraigh. The great southern pass way from 
the valley of the Suir to that of the Nore was then, as now, 
through the valley or gap in the Walsh Mountains, then known as 
Bealach-Ele, and somewhere in this pass " a victory was gained by 
Cearbhall over the fleet of Port-Lairge at Achadh-mic-Erclaighe." 
In this word Erclaighe the " c" and " gh" are aspirated, leaving 
the Anglicised pronunciation Earley, or Erlea; the word " Ach- 
adh," like " Garradh," implies the cultivated land or tillage fields 
which surrounded the chieftain's mansion ; hence Achadh-mic-Er- 
claighe would be properly translated the field of the son of Early, 
or Earley's Field. In a Patent Roll, 19 Char. II., a well-known 
townland in the neighbourhood of Mullinavatt is denominated 
" Earl e's- Rath," and in a subsequent Roll, " Earlesrath ;" and 
Mr. John Carroll, 1 the present proprietor of this locality, informs 
me that the Irish form of Earlsrath is " Ra-an-Earclaighe ," which 
enables us to identify it as the scene of the conflict between the 
crews of the Danish fleet and the tribesmen of Osraigh. The victory 
here gained by Cearbhall over the foreigners appears to have been 
both decisive and significant ; for in the next year, viz., 859, we find 
the following event recorded in the Annals: — "The renewal of 
the fair of Roighna by Cearbhall Mac Dunghal." Roighna, or 
Raighne, was the original name of southern Ossory, hence the 
" fair" of that name must have been an institution of very remote 
times ; it was a public anniversary similar in its constitution to the 
fairs of Tailteen, in Meath, and Carman, in Leinster, which in- 
cluded athletic exercises, equestrian sports, and other popular 

1 It cannot fail to interest Mr. John own land his great ancestor, the head 

Carroll to be thus enabled to identify of the O'Carrolls of Ossory, so nobly 

the locality of Earlsrath, as the scene vindicated the valour of his race over 

of this victory; indeed it is a singularly th< invaders of his countrv. 
interesting circumstance that, on his 
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amusements. By the renewal of this fair in Osraigh is implied 
the re-establishing of the public institutions of the kingdom, which 
most probably had been interrupted and suspended since the 
foreigners had ravaged this territory and burned its churches dur- 
ing the lifetime of Dunghal, the father of the present king ; hence 
the restoration of those games must have been an important and 
auspicious event in the reign of Cearbhall Mac Dunghal, as it im- 
plies the restoration of social security in his dominions. Two years 
after the re-opening of the fair of Roighna, we are again introduced 
to Cearbhall in the north-western extreme of our present county 
engaged in deadly conflict with the invaders; at the year 861 we 
find the concise but comprehensive entry in the Annals : — " The 
killing of the foreigners at Fearta-na-gCaireach 1 by Cearbhall, so 
that forty heads were left to him, and that he banished them from 
the territory." The round tower of Feartagh, in the barony of 
Galmoy, marks the site of this triumph of native prowess. From 
the Danish occupation of this territory would appear to be derived 
the name of the present barony. The word Galmoy is a com- 
pound of " Gall," a foreigner, and " Magh" (pronounced Moy), a 
plain ; hence Galmoy implies the plain of the foreigners ; and the old 
church of Glashare, situated in this plain, is locally denominated 
" Tempul-na-Gall," i. e. the church of the foreigners. In the 
year 862 Cearbhall makes a raid through Leinster, which was re- 
taliated by the Leinstermen on the Osraigh within the next fort- 
night. The same year he plundered Munster till he reached Fer- 
moy ; he then proceeded further south, and harassed the country 
of Ui Aenghusa, i. e. the descendants of Aenghus Mac Nadh- 
frach, who expelled the Ossorians out of Feimhin in the fifth 
century. 

In the year 860, on Tuesday, the 13th November, Maelseach- 
lan, or Malachy, died after he had been sixteen years in the sove- 
reignty of Ireland ; he was succeeded by Aedh Finnliath (which 
would be translated Hugh Fennelly), son to Nial Caille, who 
had been drowned in the Callan river in the year 844. The new 

1 Fearta-na-gCaireach. — i. e. The priory of Fertnegeragh, amounting to 

grave or burial-place of the sheep. We the yearly value of £12 13s. 4d.," were 

find many interesting references to by letters patent passed to James But- 

the ancient ecclesiastical establishment ler, brother to the Earl of Ormonde, 

founded at Fearta by St. Kyran of It will be observed that Robert Shortal 

Saighar,respecting which, see Archdall, was prior of the house at the time of its 

at Kilkenny. On the suppression of this suppression. The Shortals supplanted 

house in 1540-44, Robert Shortal was the O'Gafneys and the O'Brophys in 

Prior, and by a Patent Roll, 31st Henry that country shortly after the Anglo- 

VIII. (No. 8), a "pension of 5 marks" Norman invasion, and remained in pos- 

was reserved to him out of the posses- session till they were themselves sup- 

sions of the dissolved priory, but in the planted by the Cromwellian settlers in 

9th of Elizabeth (No. 51), " the rever- the middle of the seventeenth century, 
sion and rents of the late monastery, or 
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monarch appears to have early engaged the services of Cearbhall 
Mac Dunghal. In the year 868 they are introduced to our notice, 
acting together in a plundering expedition through Leinster. 
The following i3 the account of this event from the " Annals of 
the Four Masters," A.D. 868: — " The plundering of Leinster by 
Aedh Finnliath from Ath-Cliath to Gabhran. Cearbhall, son of 
Dunghal, plundered it on the other side, as far as Dunbolg. The 
Leinstermen attacked [Dun-Cearbhaill] the fort of Cearbhall, and 
the son of Gaithin, and many men were slain by them. When 
the people of [Longphort] the fort had perceived this, they fought 
bravely against them, so that they compelled them, with their 
chief, Brann, son of Muireadhach, to return back, after numbers of 
their people had been slain." The construction of this passage is 
somewhat complicated and the sense obscure. The context Avill 
read thus. Hugh Finnliath, King of Ireland, laid waste the terri- 
tory of Leinster from Gabhran (Gowran), the King of Osraigh's 
territory, to Ath-cliath (Dublin), the then stronghold of the Norse- 
men. Whilst simultaneously Cearbhall, King of Osraigh, made a 
raid " on the other side " ; that is, as I understand it, on the east 
side of Mount Leinster, when he plundered up the valley of the 
Slaney as far as the place then called Dunbolg, near Dunlavin, in 
the county of Wicklow. The Leinstermen, provoked by this en- 
croachment of Cearbhall, organised a force, and meditated a raid 
into his kingdom under the leadership of Brann, son to the then 
King of Leinster, and availing themselves of the facility for their 
project, afforded by the absence of Cearbhall, set out on an excur- 
sion into Osraigh. On their way they " spoiled" the mansion place 
of Mac Gaithin, who was then Lord of Laeighis or Leix, in the 
now Queen's County ; thence proceeding further south they at- 
tacked Dun-Cearbhaill, and slew some of the garrison in the surprise 
of the attack; but the "people of the Longphort," having "per- 
ceived" the assault on the king's mansion, hastened to the as- 
assistance of the failing garrison, bravely defended the citadel, 
slew a great number of the assailants, and forced the remainder to 
retreat back with their chief, Brann, into Leinster. As this is 
the only reference in the "Annals of the Four Masters" to the 
castellum or mansion-place of Cearbhall Mac Uunghal, and as its 
locality and the site of the present city of Kilkenny are held to 
be identical, a short topographical digression may be allowed for 
its further illustration. 

Dun-Cearbhaill and the Castle of Kilkenny. — The 
present Castle of Kilkenny is peculiarly situated in relation to the 
little city which lies beneath it. To us, who are wont to gaze, 
from some intramural vista, on the proud and lofty aspect of its 
frontal elevation, as it rises in colossal grandeur from its terraced 
basement to the declining forms of its tower-like minarets, it seems 

s 
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as if seated in state on its throne-like eminence, patronizingly re- 
garding the peaceful domiciles and unassuming mansions of the 
quaint old ville beneath its shadow, whilst an observer from the 
more expansive prospects obtained from the eastern side of the 
Nore, where the eye takes it in as the Jinial, or terminating orna- 
ment of the house-crowded ridge of the " Hightown," regards it 
as if reflecting the approval of its fairest aspect on the various 
scenes of human life in the city below. Yet, not two centuries 
since, and ere this castellated mansion had been denuded of its 
embattled defences and fortified outworks, it seemed to have regard 
to an opposite direction, having its rere turned towards the town, 
which would appear to have grown up behind its back ;' its court 
yard was entered through a covered portal between two bastions 
which opened from an old road which at that time ran down through 
the present castle lawn, but which was originally an important 
highway that forded the Nore at the site of the present " Ormonde 
Mills," and on the brow 2 of which a castle was here first erected, 



1 Grown up behind its bach. — It is sig- 
nificant that down to the present day 
the principal elevation of the castle has 
been designated its bach ; the pictu- 
resque piece of ground stretching from 
the castle to Roseinn-street is denomi- 
nated the back lawn, though it lies in 
landscape order under the frontal and 
most graceful aspect of the building. 
In Dineley's pen-and-ink sketch of the 
castle made during his visit to Kilkenny 
in the reign of Charles II., no entrance 
into the court-yard is shown, because 
the draft is taken from the back or city 
aspect. The wall in which the beauti- 
ful classic gateway has been since erect- 
ed, and which connects the south-west 
and north-west towers, was then an un- 
broken curtain wall without any aper- 
ture, the entrance down to that time 
being from the Black Quarry, or south 
side. In Rocque's Survey of Kilkenny, 
made about the year 1757, the roadway 
from Archer-street is shown running 
direct down through the present castle 
lawn until it arrived at the south curtain 
wall of the court yard, at which point 
stood the ancient entrance into the fort- 
ress ; from this gateway the road turned 
by a right angle over to the head of 
the parade, which it entered through 
the portal, then called " Castle Gate." 
In the summer of 1861, during the course 
of some excavations being effected in the 
castle lawn, th foundations of the grent 
south curtain wall and ancient entrance 
gate, with iis two bastions, were fully 



exposed to view. It is a really signi- 
ficant circumstance that the entrance 
into the castle should be from without 
the city, and that the back of that build- 
ing should be found thus presented to 
the town which it was always believed 
had grown up along with itself. No con- 
ceivable object can be assigned for this 
arrangement, save that stated above, 
viz., that before this castle had been 
erected, an Irish fortress occupied its 
site ; that it stood on the brow of the 
ancient road which forded the river at 
the site of the present Ormonde Mills; 
that the entrance into the fortress was 
from this road, and not from the city, 
which, at that remote period had no 
existence, and that in the remodelling, or 
rebuilding of the castle by William Earl 
Marshall, he adopted the original ground 
plan, and erected the entrance on the 
site of the previous gateway, and not 
the least singular feature of the case is, 
that through the various social and po- 
litical vicissitudes of near six hundred 
years the entrance into the castle re- 
mained down to the beginning of the last 
century locally the same as it must have 
stood Iwfore the English Invasion. 

2 On the brow. — The ancient Celtic 
villas, or ballys, the forts of the Irish 
chieftains, and the fortress of the Anglo- 
Norman barons, all stood on the sides 
of the public roads of the time, and this 
order of social and civil architecture 
continued in operation down to the 
end of the seventeenth century, when 
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whilst the now adjoining city was still unreclaimed from the primi- 
tive fastnesses of the valley of the Nore. It will then be interest- 
ing and appropriate to introduce the grounds upon which I claim 
a high degree of antiquity for the Castle of Kilkenny, by a short 
illustration of this ancient roadway, which is apparently one of the 
earliest of those that entered the locality now known as Kilkenny. 
The road just referred to now enters the town under the first 
bridge of the Waterford and Kilkenny Railway, where it is known 
as " William's-lane ;" and before I trace its connexion with the 
castle, I shall endeavour to restore its time-worn pathway, through 
the country, to its original destination. From William's-lane this 
old by-way intersects the Hebron-road, at the Workhouse cemetery, 
to which locality we remember the suburban cottages to have 
reached from Maudlin-street, before the famine of 1846. From 
the Hebron-road here our old path aims direct at " Garrynacreen," 
the primitive outlines and interesting features of which are still 
remarkable. We learn from an inquisition taken the 11th of Oc- 
tober, 1625, that Philip Furcell, late of Ballyfoyle, was seised of 
the town and lands of Garryenchrine I Purcialyh, that is, in Ui 
or Hy-Purcialyh, being a corruption or modification of the Irish 
form for Purcell's country — such as Ui Duach, or Hy-Kinshaleh. 
Purcell's country extended from Ballyfoyle, the principal residence 
of the family in this county, west of Claragh, to Purcell's Inch, 
on the River Nore, which he held " from the Earl of Ormonde, 

the age of road-making opened in the the ancient churches, the Norman cas- 
British islands. According to Penant, ties, the manorial mansions, &c, &c, 
it was only in 1723 that the Scottish now became far removed from the pub- 
Highlands became accessible on account lie highways, and were only approach- 
of the previous want of roads, and it able by the old neglected roadways, now 
was about the same era that the roads termed by-roads and bosheens ; hence it 
now generally used in Ireland were became a matter of necessity to connect 
about being opened. The public tho- the more important of those localities 
roughfares of that period in Ireland with the newly-constructed highways, 
were constructed on the same plan as and from this resulted the formation of 
those then being opened in Scotland. the old straight avenues now almost out 
" They are narrow and straight, being of use, and which look so picturesque, 
carried over every inequality of sur- when as most of them are planted with 
face ; the object being to pursue straight stately elms or beech : the spacious ap- 
lines, as if to defy both nature and proaches to Bonnetstown, Kilcreen, 
wheeled carriages." Down to that time Kilferagh, Sheestown, Danesfort, &c, 
the roads ran through the country vil- &c, are all to be assigned to the early 
lages, and immediately in front of the part of the first half of the last century ; 
mansions of the gentry. Before then the but this style of country life has now 
Ballycallan road ran into Irishtown by been superseded by the more modern 
the hall door of Kilcreen house. The order of landscape gardening. Our 
old road from Knocktopher ran down country residences do not now hold com. 
to Stonecarty Church, in front of Flood mand of the public highways ; they are 
Hall house. Innumerable such cases now shaded in groves or parks, they 
might be here named if it were neces- are surrounded by undulating lawns, 
sary. The opening of the new road- and are approached by sweet paths, and 
ways completely changed the social curving avenues, opening from graceful 
aspect of the county. The rural villages, entrance lodges at the road. 
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as of his manor of Gowran." Garynacreen must have been a place 
of domestic distinction, of comfort and hospitality, in the days of 
the Purcells' affluence, the conviction of which is forced on the 
observer by its venerable aspect, its fine plantations, and the moss- 
covered ruins of its ancient church. We now ford the stream 
here called the Sunneen dheen, and follow our old road as it passes 
in front of a fine old mansion house 1 of the last century, now fast 
crumbling to decay ; thence along the end of the field, in which 
stands erect the colossal pillar-stone which excites the wonder of 
every observer ; we cross the transverse road at the end of Garry- 
nacreen, and enter the opposite fields at the western boundary of 
the townland of " Kingsland," where the old track is marked by 
a line of ditches, one field in on the south side of the Johnswell- 
road, above the " Pococke School." Along this rustic boundary 
are ranged the farmers' houses of " Kingsland," which, though of 
modern erection, their founders clung with Celtic tenacity to the 
site of older domiciles which had been built on the brow of the 
ancient road-way, which, thence through the townland of Green- 
ridge, inclined towards the Johns well-road, and intersected it op- 
posite the gate through which in earlier years and in our rural 
rambles we used to make a " short cut" over to Sandfordscourt 
Castle. 

This old pathway through the fields formed originally the con- 
tinuation of the road from Garrynacreen ; it passed in front of 
this castle, from thence by the end of the field in which stands 
the old church of Rathcool to the primitive hamlet of Johns- 
well, 2 thence aiming at the north by "Mount Rose house," where 

^ Mansion-house This old fabric The ancient Celtic fortress, from which 

used to be called the " Court;" the out- is derived the name of this whole parish, 

offices were very extensive, and the gar- viz. : Rath-cool, i. e. the fort of the 

dens and enclosures indicate a once im- ridge, still remains here, and presents 

portant establishment. Since the ob- yet its formidable aspect to an observer, 

servations of the text were first written Judging from the magnitude of this rath 

the whole building has completely dis- and the great Urscur or street spread 

appeared. The foundations, sewerage, out before its front, the toparch who 

and draw-well, still point out the site of there resided must have been a chieftain 

the once comfortable domicile. of distinction. It seems probable that 

1 Johnswell — The village of Johns- this was the mansion of Maelmaniadhe, 

well, formerly so celebrated for its " Pa- a chieftain of Ossory, in the tenth cen- 

tron day," is formed of an open space or tury, who, with his descendants, are 

green, in the centre of which the fine frequently named in the " Annals of the 

translucent spring known as "St. Four Masters." The word " Mael" was 

John's Well" is r,itnr':d. This primi- an Irish prefix to family names of much 

tive Urseur or Celtic street, and its use, use until the establishment of sirnames, 

are thus described in Cormac's Glossary : after which the prefix became gradually 

" Ramat, i .e. wider than a Root, i. e. an disused, and then Maelmuriadhe became 

Urscar, an open space or street which Murry ; Maelruain, Ryan, and Mael- 

is in front of the forts of kings. Every maniadhe, Meany. I have known over 

neighbour whose land comes up to it six families of the Meanye a^out the 

is bound to clean it." The Urscur of district of Johnswell, but whether their 

Johnswell is now much encroached on. ancestors were kings of Rathcool, or 
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part of it still exists, as an obscure lane, it ran out on the present 
Tullabirn road, where it joined the old blind bosheen (as it is called) 
from which we have no difficulty in tracing its ancient line over the 
mountains of Rathcool, where occasionally it is intersected by gate- 
ways ; yet all through it is a public thoroughfare, until it descends 
into the open country of " Wildfield," an irregular, bason-like 
valley, between the hills of Muckalee. Here the old road has been 
so distorted, in endeavouring to accommodate it to modern con- 
venience, that it presents a very complicated appearance. It fords 
the Dubhglas, or black stream, under Rockbrook House, the resi- 
dence of the Rev. Michael Birch, P.P., an enlightened antiquarian, 
and now for many years a member of this Society. Having in the 
course of the past summer spent a day with him amongst those 
alpine ridges of the Johnswell mountains, where the gentle breezes 
of the plain beneath sweep over those lofty peaks in volumes of 
hazy storm and mountain fog, I communicated to him my convic- 
tion that the old bosheen running under his house formed part of a 
great highway that in early times connected Athy with Kilkenny. 
He informed me that the peculiarities of this curious old road had 
often attracted his own attention, and he proposed a short excursion 
along its line, from which we might glean' some further information 
respecting its mountain course. We tra>„. 1 it through Wildfield, 
where there is no mistaking its track in the ruins of once extensive 
farming establishments. From this it is modernised into the high 
road that now runs in front of the parish chapel of Muckalee to 
Clogharinka Castle, where it bifurcates, sending off a modern 
branch to face the breast of the hills, over which it climbs on its 
way to Old Leighlin ; the original line descends from Clogharinka, 
the declivity of the hill, to the summit of which we now ascended 
above the old ruin, and working our way through masses of heath, 
stumps of furze, and ledges of rock, we gained the northern bluff 
of the ridge on which stands the chapel of Muckalee. It was a 
clear harvest mid-day, and the orb of noon shed floods of golden 

otherwise, can of course be no more Cantwell's Court ; when they were mar- 

than conjecture. Except the rath, the ried, and whether they had any issue. 

Urscur, and the well, the place retains John Butler, of Katheowle, deposed that 

no trace of any previous importance. John Shortal and Johanna Cant well 

The chapel and the graveyard, which were married in the parish church of 

covers a portion T the ancient green, are Rathcowle, at Christmas, and about mid- 

of comparative modern origin, and could summer next ensuing had issue a son. 

have had no existence until the parish Thomas Iver Obragh, of Tollcastle 

church of Rathcool had becai.. a ruin, (Oldcastle?). Annastace Iny Krc, of 

which must be assigned to the time Cantwellscourte agreed with the last 

when the Cantwells lost their posses- witness, and further deposed that " af- 

sions in Cantwell's Court and Rathcool. ter the Marriage, Mass was said and 

According to a Patent Roll, 5th Ed- ministered at the feast." The ruins of 

ward VI., 1551, interrogations were di- Rathcool church now present a most 

rected to ascertain whether John Shortal desolate aspect on the side of the road 

was married to Johanna Cantwell, of opposite Sandfordscourt Castle. 
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sunlight over the face of the great prospect now spread out beneath 
our feet. The expansive fasagh of the Dinan now discovered the 
eccentric curvings of that stream, as it reflected back the solar rays 
in gilded lines; down to this stream from Clogharinka Castle we 
now trace the old road from Garrynacreen, and here, fording the 
river at a broad shallow, it again creeps up the opposite acclivity, 
now curving round the base of an insurmountable cliff, again it 
sinks to the level of a verdant sward, and again we discern it run- 
ning along the summit of an arid ridge ; and thus did we trace its 
irregular outlines over the hills of Fassidineen. It runs direct 
through Smithstown Cross : keeping about two miles east of 
Castlecomer, it enters the barony of " Sliabh Margy," the ancient 
principality of Laighis, or Leix, in the now Queen's County. By 
the aid of the Ordnance Map of the barony of Slieve Margy, 1 
have traced its course over these hilly districts : occasionally it 
forms the segment of a modern road ; now it is lost in the fields; 
but again we discover it in a townland boundary or an obscure 
bosheen, until it descends from the mountains to ford the Barrow 
at Athy. I have no hesitation in asserting this to be the remains 
of one of the most ancient roads that entered Kilkenny, and it cer- 
tainly appears to be the road on " Gabhair" by which Conall 
Cearnach travelled to Rathbeath, in the second century. 1 

We now return to the entrance of this road into Kilkenny. At 
the Railway bridge it is now called " Williams'-lane," so known 
from the Salt Works there, of which Mr. Williams is the pro- 
prietor Forty years ago it was known as the Chapel bosheen, as it 
then formed a "short cut" by Garrynacreen to the neighbouring 
house of worship. In the year 1819 it was intersected by the new 
road from Windgap to Upper John-street. Previous to this it ran 
direct into Maudlin-street, opposite the Magdalene mill, where it 
is still open and crowded with houses, and which marks the place 
where it originally forded the Nore. It was on the brow of this 
ancient road that the old " Black Castle " in Maudlin-street was 
erected. The doorway of this structure faced the old road, or rather 
faced the bawn or courtyard that stretched out in front of this castle, 
which seems to have been originally designed and constructed as the 
keep or stronghold for the protection of the farmyard, barns, grana- 
ries, &c, belonging to the lord of Kilkenny Castle, which were 
situated on the east side of the Nore ; and, as there was no pass 
over the river between the site of this castle and that of the present 
Green's Bridge, the locality of the present "Ormond Mills" must 

i Conall Cearneach. — See an account extracted from the "Book of Leinster," 

of this pre-Christian chieftain's excur- and published in the introduction pre- 

sion from the banks of the Liffey, in fixed to the " Book of Rights" by its 

Kildare, to the valley of the Nore, near learned Editor, the late Dr. O'Donovan, 

Rathbeath, in the county of Kilkenny, p.lx. 
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have been the ordinary ford over the Nore previous to the erection 
of St. John's Bridge, and, consequently, at that period Williams'- 
lane ran directly over the stream, down through the castle grounds, 
and in front of the castle itself. When in late years the ford here 
was converted into a mill, the old road on the castle side of the 
river was supplied by a substitute removed more remote from the 
castle, so as to afford that mansion a more commodious lawn or 
demesne. This modification of the original road existed down to 
our own time, under the name of the "Mill-road," and was only 
closed up about ten years since. From the castle, on the western 
side of the town, the course of this road cannot be determined with 
the same degree of certainty as on the opposite side of the river, 
as is to be expected from the social changes and topographical mo- 
difications consequent on the erection of the "Hightown ;" but as re- 
gards its situation and direction north-east from the Castle, nothing 
can be more certain than that, at whatever period it was constructed, 
it was designed as the medium of communication between the two 
most ancient provinces in Leinster — namely, Laighin tuath Gabhair, 
i. e. Leinster north of the Gabhran hills, and Laighin deas Gabhair, 
or Leinster south of the same ridge. It led by the most direct 
line from the site of the present Castle of Kilkenny, in Laighin deas 
Gabhair, over the Gabhran hills, through the kingdom of Laeighis, 
or Leix, in the now Queen's County, whence it descended from the 
high grounds of Sliabh Margie, to ford the Barrow at Athy, where 
it entered the territory of Laighin tuath Gabhair, which was nearly 
identical with the present counties of Kildare and Wicklow. Car- 
low and Wexford were then known as Idrone and Hy-Kinshaleh. 
Having now sketched the topographical outlines of this obscure 
by-way, we shall see if history sheds even one ray of light on the 
antiquity of its existence. 

In the " Annals of the Four Masters," just quoted, we find, at 
the year 868, that whilst Aedh Finnlaith, King of Ireland, and 
Cearbhall, King of Osraigh, were engaged in plundering Leinster, 
the former from Dublin to Gowran, and the latter along the more 
eastern districts as far up as Dunlavin, in the county Wicklow, the 
Leinster men, under the command of Brann, son of the then king 
of that province, made a raid into Ossory, when Ave are told that 
they "attacked the forts of Cearbhall, and of MacGaithin." We 
have here three localities pointed out, and their relative situations 
will enable us to identify the route of the Leinstermen on their 
plundering excursion. First, the residence of the King of Leinster, 
whose son was captain of the raid, was then called " Kath-Brann," 
or Dunbrain, near Baltinglass, in the now county of Wicklow, and 
consequently in Laighin tuath Gabhair ; secondly, we are told that 
"they spoiled MacGaithin's mansion place," and we learn from the 
" Annals of the Four Masters" that this MacGaithin was Lord of 
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Laeghis, or Leix, in the now Queen's County ; and hence the line 
of march adopted by the Leinstermen from Dunbrann must have 
been over the Barrow, at Athy, whence they got on the old road on 
Gabhair, which led them through the kingdom of Laeighis, where 
they paid their respects to the mansion of the lord of that country. 
The party under Brann were probably induced to select this route 
intoOsraigh in preference to that through "Baelach Gabhram," from 
the circumstance that the plains of Leinster, as far as Gowran, were 
then being scoured by the troops of Aedh Finnliath, with whom 
Cearbhall was acting in concert. After spoiling MacGaithin's 
house, the Leinstermen proceed to attack the " fort of Cearbhall." 
Here, however, they were repulsed by the "people of the Long- 
phort," who fought with great bravery, slew a great number of the 
assailants, and compelled the remainder to retreat back into Lein- 
ster ; and here now Ave have to inquire where was the fort of Cear- 
bhall situated? 

That Cearbhall MacDunghal held the seat of his government 
in " Magh-Rath," that this territory from him assumed the name of 
" Cluain Ui-Cearbhaill," and that this verdant lawn included within 
its limits the site of the present city of Kilkenny, arc points which 
we have already demonstrated. Was Kilkenny, then, the capital of 
Ui-Cearbhaill ? Upon the topographical and historical evidence ad- 
duced, it cannot be doubted that from whatever period Ui-Cear- 
bhaill became a district of distinction, the site of our present city 
must have been its capital, no matter by what name it was then re- 
cognised. Was Dun-Cearbhaill then situated within the limits of 
the present city ? Il so, the old road " on Gabhair " led the Lein- 
stermen directly into it. Did it stand on the site of the present 
castle of Kilkenny ? If so, the same road conducted them from the 
fort of Mac Gaithin in Leix by Garrynacreen, and thence over the 
Nore to the very base of its defences. 

But we have materials at hand that enable us to determine 
with certainty the site of the fort of Cearbhaill MacDunghal. 
Donnchadh, son of Ceallach and grandson to Cearbhall, suc- 
ceeded to the kingdom of Osraigh in the year 927. As we shall 
have some inquiries to make hereafter respecting his more public 
actions, I shall confine myself here to those that effect the point 
now under discussion. Keating 1 (who compiled his history from 
sources no longer accessible) eulogizes Donnchadh for his solici- 
tude to provide support for the churches and the poor of his king- 
dom, and the details of the organization by which he effected these 

1 Keating. — The passage quoted above made by Dr. John Lynch, and for the 

is not to be found in any of this author's first time published by the Rev. James 

published translations. It is taken from Graves. " See History, Antiquities, and 

a transcript made by the late Dr. O'Do- Architecture of the Cathedral Church of 

novan, from a Latin version of Keating, St. Canice," p. 8. n, b. 
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objects, though they bear the impress of the rude simplicity of their 
age, differ little from the plans adopted at the present day to col- 
lect alms for the support of religious and charitable institutions. 
" In singulis etiam Ossirise domibus tres coriasios saculos haberi 
curavit, in quorum uno decimam edulij sui partem singuli reconde- 
bant ; alter stipem pauperibus assignatum Hibernice tffip TTlichil, 
id est, portio Michaelis asservabat; postremo micas et reliquiae, 
matrefamilias potissimum sollicitante committebantur." Which 
may be thus translated : — " He also took care that three leathern 
bags should be kept in each house in Ossory, in one of which each 
person laid by the tenth part of his food; in the second were pre- 
served the alms allotted for the poor, called in Irish " mir Michil" 
that is the portion of St. Michael ; and in the last, crumbs and 
other things were kept, chiefly at the solicitation of the lady of 
the house." The alms preserved in the second bag were collected 
for the support of a public charitable institution called " Mir 
Michil," 1 from being instituted under the patronage of that saint, 
and apparently analogous to the St. Vincent de Paul Society of 
the present day. As Donnchadh " had been accustomed to sup- 
port orphans or any persons oppressed with poverty in the houses 
of his friends," it seems that the crumbs, &c., collected in the third 
satchel by the care of the mother of the family, were reserved 
for that class of indigents ; and as regards the first satchel which 
contained the tenth part of the food, or the tithes of the provisions 
of the house, no doubt can be entertained that it was the portion 
of the Church. We have no information respecting the mode by 
which this latter benefaction was distributed ; it is probable that 
originally it was designed for the support of the clergy of the 
church of the manor or the family chapel ; yet in later times it 
seems to have been disposed of through the hands of the bishop, — 
for we find Felix O'Dullany granting to Prior Osbert and the 
rest of his brethren of the Hospital of St. John, at the east side 
of the bridge of Kilkenny, the tithes or tenth part of all the pro- 
visions of the Castle in pure and perpetual alms ; 2 or, in other 
words, he grants them, according to the institution of Donn- 
chadh, the satchel which contained the tenth part of all the provi- 
sions or food received into that mansion, That O'Dullany acted 



1 Mir Michail. — This charitable in- Graves for this important historical 

stitution was first established by St. item ; he quotes it from excerpts from 

Patrick and Queen Loaghaire : a de- the Cartulary of the Hospital of St. 

tailed account of it will be found in John, Kilkenny, in Sir James Ware's 

Keating's ' History,' Life of St. Patrick. autograph, dated June 5th, 1638, British 

Like most other occurrences, it is en- Museum, Lansdown MSS., Plut. Ixxvi. , 

veloped in fable. E. 418. See " History, Antiquities, and 

! Alms. — We are indebted to the Architecture of the Cathedral Church 

literary researches of the Rev. James of St. Canice," p. 29. note a. 
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on this occasion in virtue of the right vested in him by the institu- 
tion of Donnchadh is certain from the fact that he, an Irish 
bishop, whose cathedral church was then at Achabo, a district in 
open defiance of English rule, would not dare to come down from 
the wilds of " Coil-Uachtoragh" 1 in the heart of an unconquered 
country to levy an impost on the citadel of the Anglo-Norman 
feudal lord, at the very period that this bold adventurer was 
flushed with the triumph of his arms over the native race, except 
that he acted on the prescriptive rights inherited from his predeces- 
sors, and which must have been recognised by the then newly 
constituted lord of the castle. It may be objected here that 
though O'Dullany acted on this occasion in virtue of the right 
derived from the institution of Donnchadh, it does not follow 
thence that the castle in which it was then observed was the same 
mansion in which Donnchadh resided and first instituted the 
custom, inasmuch as he established the same in every house in 
his kingdom. Though this inference might be fairly deduced 
from the authorities cited, it will still necessarily follow that the 
castle of Kilkenny stands on the site of an ancient Irish mansion, in 
which the institutions and customs of the kings of Osraigh were 
preserved down to the English Invasion, and as this mansion stood 
in the capital of Cluain Ui Ceabhaill, and on the brow of the ancient 
road that led from " Laighin tuath Gabhair," by the house of Mac 
Gaithin, in Laeighis (Leix), and thence to the fort of Cearbhall 
MacDonghal, in Laighin deas Gubhair, I know not on what 
ground it can be denied that this was the site on which he first 
erected his Castellum, and in which his grandson, Donchadh, sub- 
sequently resided, and where he established that singular institu- 
tion which existed here down to the time of the Earl Marshall. 

Yet it appears certain that the seat of O'Cearbhall's admistra- 
tion was undistinguished by any particular title during the period 
of his own life. In the annals it is simply called " Dun-Cearbhaill" 
which implies that it did not stand in a locality of previous cele- 
brity, as the record would not fail to add its name. It is called 
" Dun-Cearbhaill," whence we are to infer that Cearbhall himself 
erected this castellum, which assumed the title of its founder; 
further, that this fort was surrounded by a stone cashel, and from 
which came the title of the part of Upper Patrick-street, still called 
"Cashel." This word being of purely Celtic origin, could not 
have been derived from any other source than the existence of that 
which it implies, namely, " a circular stone fort;" and, as the cas- 
tellums of the great feudatories or kings were alone furnished with 
the Cashels, it follows that its use as a topographical term in Kil- 

*CoilUachtarach. — Now the barony of ancient tribe land of the O'Dullany, or 
Upperwoods, in the Queen's County, the O'Delanys. 



kenny has been preserved from the period when it enclosed the 
castellum of the local dynast in the same neighbourhood ; and as 
we find this fort standing here at the Anglo-Norman Invasion, I 
consider it proved that, on the site of the present castle of Kil- 
kenny, the Minister monarch enjoyed the hospitable fare of the 
King of Osraigh ; that here Cearbhall Mac Dunghall, and his 
daughter, " Mor, Queen of Laighin deas Gabhair," lived in state; 
and that this was the " Dun-Cearbhaill" which was attacked by the 
Leinstermen, and which the people of the fortress so bravely de- 
fended. In the sequel of this essay I undertake to establish that 
this castle continued to be the residence of the kings of Osraigh 
down to the year 1170, when Diarmaid Mac Muirchadha banished 
the son and successor of Donnchadh Mac Gillaphadraig to Upper 
Osraigh, after which the castle was taken possession of by the Eng- 
lish retainers of Diarmaid, then called "Galls." From this strong- 
hold Domhnall O'Brien expelled them in 1172, or 1173, when he 
is said to have demolished the ancient fort, and on the site of which 
the Earl Marschall subsequently erected that proud Norman resi- 
dence, which, through various vicissitudes and sundry modifications, 
has come down to our own times identified with the salient epochs 
in the chequered history of the Anglo-Irish race. 

Having thus concluded our discussion, we resume our memoir 
of Cearbhall Mac Dunghal. 

In the year 868, we read of Cearbhall, at the head of the Os- 
raigh, invading the territory of Deisi, when Corcran and Gorman, 
two petty dynasts of that territory, were slain by them. In the 
year 869, Cearbhall and his clansmen plundered Connaught, thence 
he made a raid through Munster, which he spoiled and harassed 
from the mountains of Sliebh-Luachra westwards to the sea. It 
was whilst he was thus engaged, and " during the snow of Bridget- 
mas this year," that the lords of the foreigners were plundering and 
slaying " the men of the three plains." These three plains, according 
to the opinion of Dr. O'Donovan, were " Magh Airbh," Magh Sedna, 
and Magh Tuath ; the latter was situated in Upper Osraigh. It ap- 
pears to me much more probable that the three plains referred to 
were Magh Roighna, Magh Airged-Ros, and Magh Tuath. These 
three territories extend the entire length of Osraigh, from the base 
of the Slieve Bloom mountains in the north, to the Walsh moun- 
tains in the south, through the pass in which the foreigners usually 
entered Osraigh from their fleet in the bay of Port Largie (i. e. Wa- 
terford Harbour). In the year 872, Cearbhall again ravaged the 
country of Deisi as far as " Bealach-Eochaille," i. e. as far as the 
ballagh or pass of Youghal. In the year 876, " A defeat was given 
to the Leinstermen at Uachtar-dara, when Bolgodhar, son of 
Maelceir, was killed." In this name, Bolgodhar, the dh would be 
aspirated, leaving the pronunciation, Bolgohar, apparently the 
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Celtic form of the family name, Bolger. 1 The word Uachtar- 
dara would be pronounced Uachtar-arra, and, according to the 
opinion of O'Donovan and the Inquisition, quoted above, refers 
to the locality now called Outrath. This victory is immediately 
followed, and in the same year, by another thus recorded : — " A 
slaughter was made of the people of Laighin dear Gabhair, at 
Fulachta, by the Osraighi, wherein Donag, son of Anmchadch, 
and Dubhthoirtrigh, son of Maelduin, were slain, together with 
two hundred men, who were cut off by slaying and drowning." 
The district at the time of this event called Laighin deas Gabhair, 
was identical with that marked Magh Mail on the map which ac- 
companied the last section of this essay, and may be here described 
as the country lying between the present parish of Gowran and the 
River Barrow. The battle here recorded must have taken place 
on the banks of the Biver Nore, for the "drowning" could not be 
performed unless at that or the Barrow river : it is not probable 
that the people of Osraigh would pass out of their own country and 
attack the Laighin deas Gabhair on the River Barrow, it is much 
more probable that this action was the result of another raid made 
by the Lagenians of that district into Osraigh, and that in crossing 
the Nore they were interrupted by the tribesmen of Cearbhall Mac 
Dunghal. It appears to me highly probable that the word Fulachta 
is preserved in the name of a very obscure but very primitive lo- 
cality near Bennet's-bridge, where the ancient road from Boher- 
nathoundish forded the River Nore atBallyreddin Mill. This place is 
called, amongst the natives of the locality, Poulathney, orPowlatna, 
as near as I can take down the sound. This may be a corruption, or 
modification of Fulachta : its proximity to the river and to the lo- 
cality of the ancient pass from Gowran would incline me to believe 
that it was the site of the battle, where the " two hundred men 
were cut off by slaying and drowning." This same year another 
victory was gained by Cearbhall and the people of Deisi, which is 
thus entered : " A. D. — 876, A victory was gained by Cearbhall 
and by the Deisi over the men of Munster, at Inneoin, where fell 
Flannabhra, Lord of Gabhra, and many others along with him." 
Inneoin is now called Mullinahone, about four miles south-west of 
Callan. 

We are now hastening to the close of this remarkable man's 
career. It is forty years since he inaugurated his public mission 
in a grand feat of arms at Cam-Brammit, where 1200 of the in- 
vaders were slain in his rage. Since then the impetuous ardour of 
youth had sobered down to the determined valour of manhood, but 
now the matured prowess of his dauntless spirit subsides into in- 

1 Bolger was a common name about was most probably the name of the 
Kilkenny down to a late period, and it chieftain of Outrath, 
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activity before the gradual but steady advances of old age : seven 
years elapse and his name is not recorded in the " Annals." The 
foreigners lay waste the fair plains of his kingdom, and Cearbhall 
does not appear to confront them ; Cuilan, his son and intended 
successor, assumes the chieftain's mantle, and stands at the head of 
his faithful clansmen, but this, the only record of his name, is also 
his funeral panegyric, for we read, " Cuilan, son of Cearbhall, and 
Maelfebhail, son of Muircheartach, were slain by the Norsemen, of 
whom [i. e. of Cullen] was said," say the Annalists — 

" May Cuilan be under the protection of God from the pains of hell 
of ill flavour. 
We did not think that Cuilen would [thus] have perished ; we 
thought he would be king.'' 

Whether this event preyed on the declining years of the vene- 
rable old chieftain we are not informed, but in the following year, 
namely, 885, he shares the common lot of humanity, and his life of 
heroism and daring is closed by this simple record : " Cearbhall, 
son of Dunghal, Lord of Osraighe, died." 

Were we in possession of the historical statistics of Cearbhall 
Mac Dunghall's reign, we might be able to prove that what the 
Annalists call a " plundering" expedition, according to the language 
of the time, was but a laudable intervention between some power- 
ful feudatory and his helpless and unprotected subordinate, or a 
raid into a neighbouring territory to chastise the native treason of 
its Toparch for conniving at or assisting the invasion of the fo- 
reigners. In the absence of those details, we can form our estimate 
of his public reputation from the position of eminence to which he 
was raised by the bishops of Ireland at the great convention of the 
nobles and kings of the nation in W estmeath, when the Comharbs 
of Patrick and Finnian invested him above all others with the ho- 
norable privilege of* announcing to the assembled potentates that 
Malachy, King of Ireland, possessed the sympathy and co-opera- 
tion of the Church in his efforts to effect harmony and reconcilia- 
tion in the kingdom ; and this estimate is further sustained by 
the more frequent and distinguished references to him in the Irish 
Annals, than to any other king of his age. In those meagre en- 
tries of our concise records, we have the outlines of a great charac- 
ter. Had they been filled in by a biographer, or shaded into re- 
lief by the artistic hand of a panegyrist, we should have O'Carroll 
standing out in isolated prominence among the leaders of his time 
as the father of his people, as an uncompromising patriot, and as 
an heroic and gallant chieftain ; and if we require further proof of 
this, we have it in the grand testimonial erected to his memory by 
his descendants — namely, the identification with his name of the 
seat of his royalty, the fairest plain of the ancient Osraigh, which 
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they dignified with the title of "Oluain Ui Cearbhall," i. e. the 
lawn or plain of O'Carroll, and thus perpetuated to future genera- 
tions the name and the memory of Osraigh's greatest king ; and 
hence the encomiums, like flowers strewn along a hero's path, with 
which O'Heerin decorates his memory, and which seem at first 
sight as poetic hyperboles, but in reality are extracts from the 
compilations of some contemporary bard who, in the exuberance 
of his attachment, thus commemorates the virtues of his chief. 
" O'Cearbhall, for whom the trees are ruddy," implying the general 
jubilation of even the inhabitants of the vegetable kingdom on his 
approach, and under whose rule the barbarians dare not devastate 
the fair plains of Osraigh, and for whom, in consequence, the fields 
are green and the trees are ruddy ; and again " O'Cearbhall for 
whom the sea is smooth," by which we are not to understand, as 
O'Donovan facetiously but inconsiderately insinuates, that the Irish 
kings, as well as the Irish saints, were invested with supreme com- 
mand over the elements ; our poetic author here, by a species of 
bardic licence, conveys his ideas of the welcome with which the 
waves and the sea greet the presence of him who subdued the hordes 
of seafaring barbarians who then inundated every other part of Ire- 
land, but were kept at bay by the indomitable energy and superior 
prowess of the vigilant commander of Osraigh. And then refer- 
ring to the territory subject to his righteous rule, we are told that — 

" From Cill Cainnigh, of the limestones, 
To Sliabh G-caithle, of beauteous slope, 
Is Cluain Ui-Cearbhaill, 
Land of the green, rich, grassy carpet." 

We have already identified this verdant land of O'Carroll as being 
co extensive with the present barony of Shillelogher, the liberties 
of the city of Kilkenny, and those parts of the barony of Gowran 
lying along the base of the " Johnswell Mountains" called Claragh, 
with its south-eastern continuation through Dunbell and Tulla- 
hern, 

(To ie continued.) 



